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the road never was so 
long before, and Hattie, 
Hj and Anna, thought that 
Harry never was so slow 
g| before; but at length 
Nj the carpet-bag arrived, 
jy} and they were once more 
}| on their way. The chil- 
dren chatted merrily; 
between so many eyes, 
nothing, not even a bird 
or squirrel escaped their 
notice. After passing 
through several pleasant 
|| villages they came to the 
town of B , where 
Mr. Lee stopped in front 
of the alms-house, being 
acquainted with the fam- 
ily who had charge of 
the establishment, and 
wishing to speak with 








BOY AND BIRD. 
BOY. 
Bird, I have you now at last! 
BIRD. 
If you have, then hold me fast. 
BOY. 
Hi, sir! there again you fly 
Up, up, to the tree-top high. 


BIRD. 
Make yourself some wings like these, 
Thon come catch me, if you pleas= 
He swung on the tree-top, and sung a gay sony, 
The little boy peeped up the branches among. 
‘Little bird,’ said the boy, ‘you are right it is 
lain, 
And’ promise I never will chase you again. 
llike your song dearly, but dare to engage 
You never could sing such a song in a cage. | 
Fly about little bird, and sing songs in the air, 
While I play down here, and stop sometimes to 
hear.’ 








Narrative. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE JOURNEY. 

‘Oh! Hattie, Hattie!’ exclaimed little 
Harry Lee, addressing his sister somg two 
years his junior; ‘ papa says that he thinks 
of taking a journey to Vermont soon, and 
we may all go with him if mamma is_wil- 
ling! Come, let’s go and ask her,’ and the 
children hied away to their mother, eager 
toascertain what she would think about 
taking them with her. ’ 

‘Well, really,’ said Mrs. Lee, after lis- 
tening to what the children had to say; 
‘it seems like quite an undertaking to go 
80 far with four such noisy children as you 
are; however, I will talk with papa about 
it, and let you know to-morrow. 

‘Well, mamma,’ said Harry, as soon as 
he saw his mother at leisure on the follow- 
ing day, ‘have you decided about letting 
Us go with you, to Vermont?” 

‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Lee, ‘ we have pret- 
ty much concluded to take youall, but you 
must try and be very good, as it will be a 
great deal of work to get so many children 
mm readiness.’ 

‘Harry and Hattie both promised that 
they would try to be good and help take 
care of little Ella.’ 

In about a week from the commence- 
ment of our story, Mr. Lee and his family 
Were ready to start. Although they arose 
quite early in the morning, the day was 
considerably advanced before they got off. 








way, the children were perfectly delighted. 


When at length they were fairly on their 


r riding nearly a mile they missed one 
very important article of travelling bag- 


"them. When the ladies 
went out to speak with Mrs. Lee, a poor 
little idiot girl followed them, grinning and 
holding her hands out in front of her, as if 
in the act of grasping something. When 
they had left, Harry asked his papa, what 
made the little girl appear so singular, and 
Hattie said ‘ she looked silly.’ Mr. Lee 
explained the cause of her strange appear- 
ance, and told the children that they ought 
not to laugh at her misfortune, but rather 
be then fal tp ‘Sn a few Muss, Te} came 
to a manufacturing establishment which at- 
tracted the attention of the children. It 
was a low building, built of brick, with a 
flatslate roof. Itis built in the style of 
the English manufactories. Presently they 
arrived at the pleasant village of W 
B , where they stopped and spent an 

hour very pleasantly at the house of a 

friend: Mr. and Mrs. Lee in renewing ac- 

quaintances, and the children, who were 

glad enough to get upon their feet once 

more, in running about the yard with their 

little cousins. After partaking of the re- 

freshments provided by their kind friends, 

they took leave of them, and proceeded on 

their journey. For some miles the childrefi 

saw nothing which was particularly inter- 

esting to them, and as the novelty of riding 

was over, they betook themselves to watch- 

ing the droll antics of their little sister El- 

la, and finally, to making up all sorts of 
ridiculous faces, and talking very foolishly 

together. Mrs. Lee told them that they 

looked quite as ‘silly’ as the little idiot 
girl whom they had seen in the morning; 

and that if they did not make better use 
of the faculties God had given them, she 
was afraid they would be deprived of 
them. 

It was nearly nightfall when our party 
arrived at the pleasant village of B——e. 
Harry asked his papa if he was not going 
to put up there for the night, for he said 
he was tired, and hungry, and sleepy.— 
His papa told him he would like to go on 
to the next town if he could, as he had a 
brother living there, with whom he intend- 
ed spending the Sabbath. 

Mr. Lee alighted at a hotel to get infor- 
mation as to the way and the distance, and 
then proceeded. The night was very dark, 
and the children felt lonely enough. and 
almost wished themselves back home, that 
they might get into their snug little beds. 
Anna was afraid that the horse could not 
see to keep in theroad. Her papa assured 
her that there was no danger in that re- 
gard; that the same kind Friend who had 
kept them from harm during the day, could 
preserve them from danger in th® night, 








darkness—that he neverslumbered. Mrs. 
Lee fixed the children in as comfortable a 
position as she could, and told them that 
they might go to sleep, which they soon 
did. After riding, as it seemed to them, a 
long distance without coming in sight of a 
house, Mr. Lee remarked that at the first 
house he came to, he would stop and in- 
quire if there was any such place as P » 
in that vicinity. Presently they came to 
one, and Mr. Lee stopped and knocked at 
the door, when, who should appear but the 
very brother he was in quest of. 

It was no small job to unload so many 
sleepy children; but at length it was ac- 
complished, and as they were too sleepy 
to eat, they were put directly to bed. Mr. 
Lee and his family spent the Sabbath very 
pleasantly, and we hope not unprofitably, 
with their friends in P. Most of them at- 
tended church during the day; in the 
evening services were held at their broth- 
er’s house. 

Early on Monday morning they were 
again pursuing their journey. Never was 
there a more lovely September morning. 
The children were in fine spirits, and they 
had every prospect of a pleasant day. As 
they had a long day’s ride before them it 








would be necessary to economize, not only 
their time, but the strength of the + -°* 
Mr. Lee made very particular —— ya 
onus theht ey brea cee are 

tain tavern. After protseding a suvae uls- 
tance, they came to a place where the road 
branched off in two different directions. 
Now which of these roads was the straight 
ahead one, was a question of some import- 
ance to Mr. Lee. After some hesitation, 
he took the one that seemed the most like- 
ly to lead them the right way. Soon, how- 
ever, he had reason to fear that he was 
wrong, and which he found upon inquiry 
to be true. After a hard scrabble up a 
steep hill, and over a bad road, they were 
again righted. This was rather an un- 
favorable beginning; but as they were de- 
termined not to let anything of a trivial 
nature mar their happiness, it was soon for- 
gotten. They were now riding on asmooth 
road, and the scenery around them was 
delightful. Wachusett mountain at their 
right, while in the distance the Green 
Mountains showed their dim outline, look- 
ing, as Harry said, like so many clouds. 

Presently they came to a place where 
blackberries were very abundant, and the 
little eyes looked so wishfully at them that 
Mr. Lee concluded to stop and let them 
pick some. The children in their eagerness 
to devour the nice fruit, thought little of 
their ffaces; the consequence was, that 
when they reloaded, they looked very much 
like so many negro children. Mr. Lee 
smiled as he looked round on the little com- 
pany, and said that he must stop at the 
first convenient place and have them wash- 
ed; otherwise he was afraid they would 
get taken up for fugitive slaves. 

After going down, down a very, very 
long hill, they came to the very pleasant 
village of Northfield, where they took some 
refreshment, and then crossing the Con- 
necticut, proceeded to Brattleboro. For 
some distance beyond Northfield, the cul- 
tivation of hops, seemed to be quite a busi- 
ness among the agriculturalists. It was 
harvest time, and it was really pleasing to 
see, whole households, engaged in gather- 
ing the hops. The men pulled the vines 
from the long poles, while the women and 
children picked the hops into large tubs 
made for the purpose. It was nearly 
5 o'clock when our party reached B——, 








Sige, viz., the carpet-bag. Harry thought 


that God’s eye could pierce the thickest 





children were getting very tired, and Mr. 
Lee began to fear he should fail of going 
as far as he intended. 

At length they hit upon a plan of dis- 
posing ofthe children. Mr. Lee pulled one 
of the seats forward as far as he could, and 
pushed the other back, then spreading a 
buffalo-skin upon the floor of the carriage, 
they laid three of the little ones down upon 
it and covered them over with shawls and 
such loose garments as they had with them. 
The children frolicked away for awhile in 
high glee at their novel bed, but at length 
being overcome with fatigue, they went to 
sleep. It was now very dark, and the road 
was very poor, occasionally the wagon- 
wheel would go into a rut, or over a stone, 
which would send the children around like 
so many pumpkins. The more lions in the 
way, the more resolute our company be- 
came; they resolved now not to stop till 
they reached the house of their friend Mr. 
S. which they succeeded in doing, although 
it was not till nearly eleven o’clock. The 
family were all in bed, but were soon 
aroused. As for the children, they knew 
but little till the next day; and then they 
were so much delighted with their little 
cousins, their uncle’s farm, cows, pigs, 
“wis, etc., as almost to forget the fatigues 
of the previous day. 

The day following their arrival in W. 

bead SB i in social intercourse with the 

WeHliwLuver to visit Wednesday they 

Here the children had a fine view of the 

process of ‘clearing,’ on the side of a 

mountain near their uncle’s house. The 
trees were first felled, then rolled down 
the declivity, and made into huge piles 

and burned, several of these piles were 
burning at the time of which we speak.— 
Harry was ‘surprised that people should 
‘ waste so much wood,’ while Hattie, and 
Anna were afraid the world would be burn- 
ed up. In the afternoon, Mrs. Lee’s uncle 
proposed going to visit a Tunnel in Somer- 
set. Mr. Lee gladly accepted the invitation. 
The Tunnel is an excavation of some 300 
feet, which was bored some years ago for 
the purpose of obtaining iron ore. Mr. 8S. 
and Mr. Lee, walked through the dismal 
passage, while Harry remained above, as 
he did not fancy walking in such a dismal 
looking place. After singing Old Hundred 
in their unique orchestra, (which, by the 
way, sounded like the roaring of wild 
beasts,) ‘ they went out,’ well satisfied with 
their afternoon’s work. 

On Thursday the party again returned to 
W. During the same day, Mr. Lee and 
Harry accompanied Mr. 8S. and his son on 
an excursion up Hay Stack Mountain.— 
This mountain, as its name indicates, in 
its form resembles a haystack. They rode 
till they came to a house on the mountain 
side, about half a mile from its base, here 
they left the horse and prepared to foot it 
the rest of the way. Proceeding some half 
a mile further, they came to a place which 
had once been occupied by a dwelling house. 
Here in this secluded spot on the moun- 
tain side, had been reared a large family of 
hardy sonsand daughters. One of the sons. 
has been for many years an efficient preach- 
er of the gospel. When they were about 
to enter the woods, they stopped and cut 
some sticks, which Mr. 8. told the boys, 
would answer either to.assistin climbing 
the mountain, or to keep off the bears.— 
When they had gained about half the as- 
cent, they found a beautiful spring of water 

which boiled up out of the earth in such a 
way as almost made Harry think it was hot. 
The water was as.clearas crystal, and very 








and they had yet 20 miles to ride. The 


cold. Although this spring is but a few 















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








feet in circumference, yet it furnishes wa- 
ter enough to supply quite a rivulet, which 
goes foaming and dashing down the decli- 
vity, in a manner which reminds one of 
certain speakers, who would make up in 
noise what they wantin depth. Beside the 
spring stood a rude table, an iron kettle, 
and other conveniences for the accomoda- 
tion of parties ascending the mountain. 
Here they partook of some refreshments 
they had brought with them, and quench- 
ed their thirst at the spring. The next 
object of interest after leaving the spring, 


was a small lake or pond, on the side of, 


the mountain and about two thirds of the 
distance fromthe base tothe top. The 
ascent from the pond was both steep and 
difficult; but the prospect from the top 
well repaid them for their toil. 

Standing on a rock, above the trees, 
they could take in ata glance the whole 
surrounding country: cloud capped moun- 
tains, towering one above another in the 
distance—majestic forests—with here and 
there a little village among the hills, ren- 
dering the scene, to a lover of nature, one 
ofindescribable interest. After amusing 
themselves awhile bythrowing down stones, 
and hearing them crash and crackle among 
the trees and brush, they prepared to de- 
scend, which they were not long in doing. 
When they came to the place where they 
had left the horse, Mr. S. proposed calling 
on the occupants of the house, which con- 
sisted of an elderly man and his invalid 
wife. Whenthey were about leaving, Mr. 
S. slipped a piece of money into the hand 
of the sick woman, and when his little son 
asked him why he gave the woman the 
money, he replied because it was his duty 
to ‘remember the poor.’ Ah! how few 
there are who remember the poor. There 
is no danger that the rich will be forgotten, 
but oh! how often the poor are forgotten 
and neglected. Some that knew them well 
in the days of their prosperity, now that 
adversity has overtaken them remember 
them no longer. Should they chance to 
meet them in the street, or elsewhere, they 
would not know them. The Psalmist says 
‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor ; 
the Lord will deliver him in time of trou- 
ble.’ ‘The Lord will preserve him, and 
keep him alive, and he shall be blessed 
upon the earth.’ Ps. xn1. 2. 

It was about 9 o’clock in the evening 
when the party returned again to the house 
of Mr. S. On Friday Mr. Lee and his 
family bade adieu to their friends in W., 
and proceeded to B. which was distant 
some 25 miles, across the mountains. It 
was arainy day, and the road seemed long 
and tedious; however, they arrived safely. 
The children found plenty of cousins, and 
much to please and interest them.’ They 
were particularly interested in a visit to 
the extensive Pottery where the celebrated 
Bennington, or Enamelled Ware is made. 
Here, too, they visited the grave of a much 
loved friend of Mrs. Lee’s, who had recent- 
ly deceased ; and as she gazed on the last 
resting place of the only one who had ever 
occupied the place of a sister, in her affec- 
tions, Mrs. Lee felt a grief too deep for tears. 

From B. our party proceeded to Wil- 
liamstown, where they again enjoyed social 
intercourse with kind friends. Here the 
children were delighted with a visit to the 
College Museum and Historical rooms.— 
The scenery, too—lofty mountains lifting 
their giant heads in every direction, was 
very pleasing to them, and they said they 
would like to live therealways. But there 
were other things aside from the scenery, 
which rendered Williamstown a place of 
interest to Mr. and Mrs. Lee. It was here 
that they formed their first acquaintance. 
Here they spent the first years of wedded 
life. Almost every object was hallowed 
with some pleasing or painful association. 
Gladly would they have prolonged their 
visit several days had it been convenient. 
With sad hearts they bade adieu to their 
aged grand-parents, and other friends, and 
resumed their journey. As Mrs. Lee look- 
ed from the carriage window and saw her 
grandmother standing in the door, and 
watching them with her dim eyes, remi- 
niscences of bye-gone days and dear de- 
parted friends, crowded upon her memory, 
and she could not refrain from tears. She 
felt that she had in all probability, parted 
with many of her friends for the last time. 

They had now made their last visit 
among the friends of Mrs. Lee, and were 
homeward bound. Passing through the 
pleasant village of N. A. they prepared for 





a ‘ climb’ up Hoosie mountain. The moun- 
tain being very steep, it was found neces- 
sary to lay out the road ina zigzag course, 
so they had actually to ride two miles or 
more to gain one, and the descent was as 
hard asthe ascent, the road being both 
narrow and rough. Sometimes overlook- 
ing fearful precipices, with nothing to pre- 
vent the horse from stepping off if he should 
become frightened. Some of the way the 
road was so steep that the horse found it 
very difficult to hold the carriage back, and 
several times Hattie and Anna exclaimed 
that the horse was going to ‘sit down.’— 
At length they were safely landed at the 
tavern at the foot of the mountain, and 
about 2 thirds of a mile from the great Tun- 
nelling machine. Mr. Lee and Harry went 
to Jook at the machine, while Mrs. Lee and 
the girls were dining. About one o’clock 
they prepared to leave the isolated tavern, 
and pursue their journey. The children 
expressed some fears that, papa would not 
beable to find the way out, so completely 
were they hemmed in by the mountains. 
They however, succeeded in doing so by 
following the Deerfield river, which they 
did most of the way from the foot of Hoosie 
mountain to Greenfield. It was quite late 
when they drove into Greenfield, where they 
put up forthenight. Early the next morn- 
ing they were again on their way. The 
air, which was quite cool, was filled with a 
dense fog from the Connecticut river. The 
sun, however, soon dispelled the fog and 
all nature seemed bright and joyous. Mr. 
Lee directed the minds of his children to 
the great God, who made this beautiful 
world with all its inhabitants, and who had 
protected them through all the dangers of 
the way. ; 

The Connecticut river rolling along in 
silent majesty ; fine orchards laden with 
their golden fruits, tasteful farmhouses,— 
pleasant villages, all conspired to render the 
morning ride delightful. About 5 P. M. 
they reached North Brookfield, which by 
the way, is a flourishing boot and shoe 
manufacturing town; and a more moral, 
industrious or enterprising community can- 
not be found in New England. Here the 
children found much to please them, uncles, 
aunts, cousins, etc. Particularly were 
they pleased with the School House in the 
grove, and a model house it is. 

Although the childrea had enjoyed tne 
ride very much, they felt quite as much 
pleased when told that they would probably 
reach home that evening,as they did when 
they left home. The last day’s ride was 
by no means the least interesting. Hav- 
ing the advantage of private conveyance, 
they could stop whenever they chose, and 
examine any object of interest they chanced 
to meet with. Passing through the town 
of § . the object which most parti- 
cularly pleased them, was the new Ceme- 
tary, which is beautifully laid out on a 
woody knoll. Inone part of the Cemetary 
they noticed a lot neatly enclosed, in the 
center of which was erected a plain marble 
monument, inscribed ‘The Stranger’s 
Home.’ The stranger’s home! ah! yes, 
poor fallen man has yet some redeeming 
qualities. Some sympathizing, benevolent 
heart had cared for the remains of the dead 
stranger, and secured for him a place, 
where, if his kindred should ever come to 
claim his dust, the spot where it is deposit- 
ed can easily be pointed out. 

In Leicester Mr. Lee took the children 
into the Card manufactory, that they might 
see the operations of the complicated ma- 
chine for setting card teeth. 

About eleven o’clock they drove into 
Worcester, where they stopped a few hours 
to rest and refresh themselves. As they 
passed the Insane Hospital, the screams of 
some of the unfortunate beings confined 
there, made their hearts sad, and almost 
frightened Hattie and Anna. A few hours 
more brought them to their own home, 
where we will leave them. 

JENNETT ELIZABETH. 











Benevolence. 
A GREAT WORK EFFECTED. 


We insert below an address of a con- 
verted native of one of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, who was about to leave his home in 
company with others, to publish the gospel 
to the heathen of neighboring islands. It 
was delivered in the presence of a large 
congregation. How sublime the spectacle 
furnished by the history of this native evan- 











gelist, as given inhis own simple words! 

‘ A few of us are about to leave these is- 
lands to carry the word of God to other 
islands now covered with darkness and 
idolatry. It is proper, therefore, for me to 
speak my feelings to you on this occasion. 

I am a native of these Islands. My pa- 
rents were idolaters, and I was born in 
times of darkness. A short time ago all 
our people were heathen ; they worshipped 
a great variety of gods; they were engaged 
in war, and were addicted to stealing and 
robbery. Man and wife did not live to- 
gether and eat together as now; they took 
no care of their children. The chiefs were 
oppressive, and the people degraded. 

But a great light has arisen over us. It 
is the light of this holy book. This has 
been the great cause of our reformation. — 
The Bible has driven away our darkness, 
overturned our heathenish customs, and 
caused a great improvement in our condi- 
tion. Because the word of God has been 
given us in our own language, we have 
learned to read it, old and young. It has 
been scattered all over the land, and taught 
all the people to do right. Therefore the 
people live peaceably; parents take some 
care of their children; the Sabbath is ob- 
served, the laws are regarded, and all dwell 
securely. It is because a large proportion 
of our people have turned to the word of 
God, on ali the Islands. A great’many of 
our people pray to God and love him. The 
word of God has been the source of our 
choicest blessings. What then is more 
reasonable than that we Hawaiians should 
extend to other nations in this ocean, the 
blessing ofthe gospel? Those tribes are 
now what we were a short time ago, de- 
graded, wretched idolaters. Shall we. not 
have pity on them, as the people of God in 
the United States have had pity on us? I 
go todo what I can and return. All -can- 
not engage personally in the work; this 
but few can do. But those who remain 
have their partalso to perform. They can 
pray, and they can give of their substance 
to aid the cause, and thus all do some- 
thing, and share in the blessings that will 
follow. Now then as we go from you, let 
us be remembered in your prayers; pray 
that the Lord will go with us, and give us 
success. 








Obituary. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE CONSECRATION. 


It was seldom that the quiet little parish 
of B afforded anything of incident. 
But on a pleasant afternoon in June, 1846, 
individuals might here and there be seen 
wending their way to a farmhouse, whose 
exterior bespoke the owner not only a man 
of wealth, but talent. Nor would its in- 
terior arrangement, disappoint the pleasing 
impression which its external appearance 
had awakened. Let us enter and learn 
what is the occasion of the gathering. In 
a neagly furnished room, some fifteen or 
twenty persons were seated, and through 
an open door, might be seen, bolstered up 
in bed, the still youthful mistress of the 
mansion. Her wasted form and face, so 
emaciated and fearfully pale, save where 
the burning hectic lingered, and eyes so 
intensely bright, told but too plainly, that 
the arrow of the spoiler was rankling there, 
diffusing its deadly poison through all the 
channels of life. Long months of intense 
suffering, with no brightening future in the 
distance, had led her to feel, 

* How vain is all beneath the skies, 
How transient every earthly bliss.’ 
And to seek a portion, where the blighting 
curse of sin, is felt no more. She had 
tasted and seen that the Lord was good; 
and though she might no more enter His 
earthly courts, she earnestly desired to join 











herself to the people of God, and bear her, 


dying testimony to the preciousness of that 
hope, which is built on Jesus, the Rock of 
Ages. It was to gratify this desire, that a 
few members of the church, with their pas- 
tor, had assembled at thistime. After the 
divine blessing had been implored, and an 
appropriate passage of Scripture read, a 
few remarks were made, in which the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case were briefly 
narrated. Then, the pastor in a low im- 
pressive voice, read the articles of faith, to 
which she audibly assented. How solemn 
was that covenant! It seemed to almost 
unite the living and the dead; and as we 
partook of the emblems of a Saviour’s suf- 





ferings and death, there seeme 
between Time and Eternity. Rete ~ 

She had herself now entered into co 
nant with the Lord, and she wished 1c" 
sent those who had been entrusted to h 
keeping, to Him who said, ‘ I will be a God 
to thee, and to thy seed after thee.’ I 
was a melting scene, when those 4 ‘ 
babes, who were so soon to be bereft = 
tender mother’s love, were brought to }, : 
bedside, and given up in the holy ordinance 
of baptism. Did not fervent prayer ascend 
for — ane ones? Prayer which should 

revail, and bring down a blessi 
how : he 

Bright, beautiful June, that Month of 
singing birds and budding flowers, Witnes- 
sed this double consecration, and ere mid. 
summer arrived, the turf was resting on 
the breast of that mother. Her work on 
earth was accomplished, and she had gone 
to -her reward. 

Scarce had the first chill blasts of ay. 
tumn swept over the face of decaying my. 
ture, when early one morning, a messenger 
came*hastily to the parsonage, announci 
the startling fact, that little Willie was dy- 
ing. Could it be? Buttwo days previ- 
ous, we had seen him in the full enjoy- 
ment of health, and radiant in childish 
beauty. It was alas! too true. In the 
momentary absence of one who had charge 
of him, his clothes had taken fire, and the 
devouring element ‘enveloped him like a 
shroud. It was but for a moment, yet the 
fearful work was done. Two brief hours 
of agony, and the silver cord was loosed, 
the golden bowl broken. The child who 
was consecrated by a dying mother’s faith, 
had returned to God who gave it. 

They laid him to rest by the side ofher, 
in whose last prayer he had been remem- 
bered. Many bitter tears watered his 
grave, for a world of hopes had centred in 
the beautiful boy, and it was hard for the 
hearts so deeply stricken to say, ‘It is well’ 

ELLENA. 








Morality. 
OBEYING ORDERS. 


‘ Come, what shall we do this afternoon, 
John?’ said two boys, stopping before the 
front yard Of @ meighher’s house, where one 
of their school-mates was standing. 

It was Wednesday afternoon. To goa 
fishing, or raspberrying, or up to the mills, 
or over to Back Cove—they could not de- 
cide whicn of all these would be, on the 
whole, the pleasantest. At last it was 
agreed to go over to Back Cove, which was 
a strip of land running out into the sea, 
where there were trees, rocks, and water, 
cake and ale-houses, and one or two low 
taverns. 

Off the boys started, with no clear no- 
tions of what they meant to do—only it 
was Wednesday afternoon, and they meant 
to make the most of it. After reaching the 
Cove, they amused themselves with skip- 
ping stones on the water, carving their 
names on the trees, looking about here and 
there, until they came in sight of a bow- 
ling-alley, a noted gambling-house, where 
a great deal of wickedness had been carried 
on. There were several carriages here; 
many boys and men around, smoking and 
lounging; while the alley was full of cus- 
tomers. 

‘Come, let’s go to the alley,’ cried one 
of the boys; ‘it will be fun. Father would 
not like me to go; but I suppose he never 
need know it. Let’s go, I say. Come, 
John; come, Frank! 

‘No,’ answered John, ‘I am not going ; 
I'll have nothing to do with any such 
places.’ 

‘That’s great!’ cried the boy who pro- 
posed going; ‘ why, you are not so easily 
hurt as all that comes to, are you? That’s 
all fudge. Come, boys: come, Frank; 
come, John.’ 

Frank went forward. 

‘It will be no harm only to be a looker 
on, and father will never find it out.’ ¢ 








John stopped. The others looked behind — 


and saw he was not following. 

‘Come! they both shouted; ‘come! 
Don’t be womanish ! : 

*Can’t!’ shouted John back again; 
‘cant break orders.’ ; 

‘What special orders have you got? 
they asked, looking round. ‘ I’m sure your 
aunt never told you not to go.’ 

‘I’ve got orders, positive orders, not to 
go there; orders that I dare not disobey. 
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—_— 
‘Jt’s all nonsense,’ said the boys; you 
need not try to make us believe anybody 
has been giving you orders not to go to 
the alley. Come, show ’em to us if you 
can; show us your orders.’ d 
John took a red wallet from his pocket, 
which he opened, and pulled out a neatly- 
aper. 
on? he said, unfolding the paper, 
owing it to the boys. 

— soak it, and Frank read aloud :— 
‘Bnter not into the path of the wicked, and 
not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, 
snot by it, turn from it and pass away.’ 

‘Yes,’ said John, ‘it is nothing more 
nor less than the word of God; it is his 
order. This was almost the first verse I 
ever learned; and I do not know how many 
times my mother used to repeat it to me 
before she died ; and when I have a pen in 
my hand, andam going to write without 
thinking, this verse always comes upper- 
most; so 1 always keep it with me, and 
I’ve always minded it. I minded it when 
I was alittle boy, and I mean to now Iam 
older. And so, boys, when anybody asks 
me to go to bad or doubtful places, as I ex- 

this is, I’ve got an answer for them— 
ny orders forbid it. ‘Go notin the way 
ofevil men ; avoid it, pass not by it, turn 
from it.’ There’s no mistake, you see; so, 
if you go to the alley, I go home.’ 

This is, indeed, a manly stand. Would 
that every boy who knows the right—and 
few are ignorant of it in these days—could 
steadfastly maintain it; for it is not so 
much ignorance as indecision that ruins so 
many. Take John’s motto; learn its full 
meaning; impress it upon your mind; 
carry it about with you; make it the man 
of your counsel; for it is the warning and 

‘ Enter 


inthe way of evilmen. Avoid it, pass not 


' by it, turn from it, and passaway.’ Prov. 
iv, 14, 15. : 








Nurser. 
THE LITTLE GIRL’S HEART. 


‘Pa,’ said Maria suddenly, one day after 








» she had been thinking for some time. ‘ Pa, 


what does heart mean? When you talk 
» about my heart, I can’t think of anything 
» but those gingerbread hearts that we eat.’ 
' ‘You know, dear that your heart is not 
| any thing which you can see.’ 
| ‘Oyes, pa, I know that, I know my 
| heart isnot like those, but I want to know 
) what it is like.’ 
' ‘You know there is something within 
‘you, which loves and hates; this some- 
thing is your heart. So when God says, 
|‘ Give me your heart,’ he means, ‘love me.’’ 
» ‘Pa, itseems as if I wanted to love God, 
but I don’t know how.’ 
‘You know how to love me, don’t you?’ 
» ‘Oyes, papa.’ 
, ‘But I never told you how to love me.’ 

‘O, but that is very different.’ 

‘ Different—how ?” 

‘Why, papa, I see you and know all 
bout you, and you love me.’ 

‘Do you love nobody that you have 
hever seen, Maria ?’ 

‘I don’t know, papa; yes, to be sure, I 
bve grand-papa, and uncle George, and 
unt Caroline. But then I have heard you 
uk about them, papa, and I know that 
ou ne them, and they have sent me 
resen 8,’ 

‘So I have talked to you about God, and 
bu know that I love him, and he has 

“ce you more presents than every body 
Se in the world. Besides, you love peo- 
*sometimes who have never given you 
by thing, and whom none of us have 
‘tr seen. Don’t you remember little 
‘ary and his Bearer ?’ 
oy Papa, I love Henry, I am sure.’ 
You see then it is possible to love the 
aracters of people whom you have never 
tel Now, the character of God is in- 
~ A lovely; he deserves to be loved 
© than all other beings together; and 
you love th tee 2 
‘hose who have been kind to 
»only think what God has done for you. 
‘ow you patents to take care of you, 
 - could not take care of yourself; 
“ 8iven you food, and clothing, and 
b arya he has watched over 
pss 9 ene by day, and when you 
nh as made you well; and now, 
Wy dane JO after all this, and 
vai? aughter, give me thine heart,’ 
% No, I'can’t, I don’t know how; 











Ican love my father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, but I cannot love God, who 
gave them all to me.’ 

*O, papa, I will, I do love him,’ replied 
Maria with fervor. 

‘ Perhaps you think so now, Maria.’ 

*O, I shall always love him, I know I 
shall.’ 

* Her father smiled. 

‘ Papa, you cannot see into my heart— 
how do you know that I do not love God?” 

‘Suppose you should come to me every 
day and say, ‘ Dear papa, how I love you,’ 
and then go right away and disobey me— 
could I believe you ?” 

‘No, papa.’ 

‘Well, dear, how can I believe that you 
love God, when I see you every day doing 
those things which he forbids ?” 

Maria could not reply to this, and so the 
conversation closed. She was obliged to 
confess to herselfthat her father had spoken 
the truth, but still she thought it no evi- 
dence that she did notlove God. ‘I never 
thought,’ said she to herself, ‘ that when I 
am cross to George, or anything like that, 
I was sinning against God; at least, it 
never seemed as if he minded any thing 
about it; and I did not think about his be- 
ing so good either; but now I remember 
it, I shall never do so again, and, then pa 
will see that I love God.’ 





Learning. 
ORIGINAL. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL DAYS. 


No. 5. 


The sun was just disappearing from view 
as we arrived at the Seminary. Every 
thing was new to me, and my eye wander- 
ed over the whole scene before me, in search 
of something to remind me ofhome. Moun- 
tains, a quiet river, trees, and cultivated 
fields, helped to form a most beautiful land- 
scape. But I could notstop to gaze on 
these, I must look about in search of some 
familiar face among the groups of girls 
scattered about the grounds, or sauntering 
arm in arm, up and down the long piazza. 
Ah, I look in vain, I am a stranger. But 
they see us, and some come running down 
the steps, and press eagerly toward the car- 
riage, as if in expectation of meeting some 
friend. Each of my young companions 
have been here before, and are joyfully 
greeted on their return. 

‘ Dear Virginia, we are all so glad you 
have come back,’ said a lovely looking girl, 
to the young lady in mourning, as she twin- 
ed her arms affectionately about her waist, 
and was proceeding to conduct her to the 
house, waen a pleasant voice exclaimed : 
‘ Indeed, Clara, you need not think to lead 
Virginia away in that manner, before we 
have any of us spoken toher.’ Then there 
was a general shaking of hands, and eager 
inquiries, why she had waited so long.— 
O, thought I, as I stood looking silently, 
on this happy meeting, if I only knew some 
one who would speak to me. Tears filled 
my eyes, and [raised my hand to brush 
them away, just as the one addressed as 
Virginia, approached me, and taking my 
hand said: ‘My name is Virginia Ham- 
mond. Will you allow me to introduce 
you to some of my friends? Ifyou are a 
stranger toall here now, you will not re- 
main so long.’ This kindness was so un- 
expected, that I could hardly thank her for 
it. She first conducted me to the teachers, 
whose pleasant faces, and kind voices, quite 
won my heart at once. Then I went with 
her to her room, where her friends awaited 
her. The evening passed quite pleasantly. 
The lively chat of the young ladies interest- 
ed me ; still thoughts of my dear home, 
would come upon me, unbidden. ‘ 

That night, as my room-mate had no 
arrived, I was placed with another young 
lady. After entering the room, I turned 
towards the window, and stood thinking of 
the friends at home, when I heard one of 
the young ladies whisper to the other,— 
‘She is crying.’ This remark brought the 
tears again to my eyes, and I could with 
difficulty command my voice sufficiently 
to reply to their questions. 

Morning came, and I awoke to a con- 
sciousness of my loneliness. I was busied 
in my own room, unpacking my trunk, and 
thinking of my dear mother, wishing almost 
that I had never left home, when I heard 
a gentle knock af‘my door. It was Vir- 
ginia. ‘Ifit is no intrusion, I have come 
to stay awhile with you, to prevent you if 








possible from being homesick, and tell you 
about this, our delightful home.” Then, 
thought I, it must be pleasant here to be 
called ‘adelightfulhome.’ It became such 
to me indeed. The dreaded examinations 
were soon over, our studies commenced, 
and as my room-mate proved a delightful 
companion and affectionate friend, I was 
happy. Vacation came, and I returned to 
my home, accompanied by my friend Vir- 
ginia, who I have ever since regarded with 
a sisterly affection. Her kindness to me, 
when ‘alone in a crowd,’ sad, and longing 
for the sympathies of home, drew forth to- 
wards her my heart’s warmest love. _Lit- 
tle did she think, how lasting would be the 
impression of her attention to a stranger. 
It is a part of her nature to rejoice in the 
happiness of others, and thus may she go 
through life, blessing and being blessed. 
Bangor. Me. Erra. 





BOYS, HEAR THIS. 

‘ WHERE THERE IS A WILL, THERE IS 
A Way.’—This proverb was forcibly illus- 
trated a short time since, by an Irish boy, 
about ten years old, belonging to one of 
the ‘ Intermediate’ schools in this city. The 
lad has the misfortune to be fatherless, and, 
as in many similar cases, it has been found 
close work for the mother to get along with 
the support of her family. Yet she has 
been enabled to allow her son to avail him- 
self of the privileges of our school system, 
and to furnish him for the most part, with 
the requisite books. A little while ago, 
however, the boy wanted a geography, and 
had not the wherewith to buy it, and the 
deprivation troubled him sorely. He went 
to bed at night with a heavy heart, and lay 
awake a long time, cogitating as to what 
should be done. On waking in the morn- 
ing, he found a deep snow had fallen, and 
the cold wind was blowing furiously.— 
Catching at the idea that ‘ it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good,’ he got up, ran 
to a neighbor’s house, and offered his ser- 
vice to clear a path about the premises, 
which offer was accepted. "When the work 
was completed the employer asked the boy’s 
price for the labor. ‘I don’t know what 
it is worth,’ replied the lad, ‘but I want a 
geography to study in at school. ~ The cost 
of the book was ascertained, the money 
paid, and, at the moment of commencing 
the exercises, the boy was in his seat, in- 
dustriously engaged in poring over his new 
geography, for the lesson of the day. This 
same lad appeared the first in his class, at 
the recent examination, and will, without 
doubt, be promoted to the grammar school, 
for which he showed himself well fitted. 
In the vocabulary of this scholar, no such 
word as ‘ fail’ is known, and he will be 
sure to succeed over all hindrances. He 
has ‘ the will,’ and he will find ‘the way’ 
to learning. ‘ Buys, do you hear that ?}— 


Take it, then, all of you, as an example. 








Religion. 








A FRIGHTENED DISCIPLE. 

He was frightened by. a cloud! The 
precious privileges of the Sabbath would 
commence in an hour ortwo. But that 
cloud. It did not look good-natured.— 
There was no thunder nor lightning about 
it, but then there might be water; and if 
there was, andif it should let the dwellers 
below know it by an actual descent of the 
drops, and he should happen to be one of 
the number, how lamentable! He get wet! 
It was a terrific thought. Ihave read of 
an ancient disciple, who was ‘a night and 
a day in the deep,’ and a good soaking he 
must have got by it. And he was not 
frightened, either. It would take more 
water than there was in all the ocean to 
frighten him. Butthe danger, not very 
pressing either, of a little sprinkling, did 
the work for the man I am noticing, and 
therefore I do not think a man could pitch 
a biscuit over the moral distance between 
him and Paul. 

A supposition frightened him. The hour 
of a prayer meeting was approaching. It 
was in his mind to go, but a supposition 
started up like a serpent out of the grass. 
‘I may be called on to pray. I do not 
feel like it. I do not think I could offera 
prayer in my present state. My heart does 
not sympathize in such a business. I be- 
lieve I will not go.’ The-gupposition stalk- 
ed like a frightful spectre before him. It 
palsied his purpose, and his seat was vacant 















at the meeting for prayer. I believe many 
have been frightened from such meetings 
in the same way. I should like to see a 
group of them give, each in his turn, his 
views of the passage, ‘Men ought always 
to pray, and not to faint.’ 

Hard words gave our disciple a fright. 
Wicked men know how to use this species 
of artillery against faithful saints; and the 
disciple in my eye had it tried upon him. 
And I was sad at the result. It made him 
droop. He was evidently alarmed; for he 
took some things back, both true and good, 
which he had said, and shrunk from doing 
others which the Bible and conscience both 
urged him todo. I wish he could have had 
a campaign with Paul. Hard words, like 
flints upon steel, did but strike out the fire 
in that good old soldier’ssoul; they roused 
him as nettles would a lion; not to give 
hard words back again, but to love and 
pray the more for his enemies, and to go 
the more zealously onward in his Master’s 
cause. If hard words could have frighten- 
ed Paul, he would have been ina fright 
the most of his Christian life; but I will 
thank the man that will show me the in- 
stance in which they gave him alarm. 

A proposed charitable collection gave our 
disciple something of a fright. It was 
thought that he bore such a relation to One 
who had sent him word that ‘it was more 
blessed to give than to receive,’ and who 
had set the example to the blessedness of 
giving, in that ‘he gave himself for us ;’ it 
is thought the disciple would have felt that 
such a relation to such a giver would have 
made charitable giving a very pleasant 
affair, and that there could have been no- 
thing frightful about it. But it seems that 
any blessedness in giving, to say nothing 
about more, was not amatter to be well 
understood ; and the example of his Lord, 
it was to him but a dimly seen star, and 
in fact not often in his horizon at all.— 
Hence he was uneasy if a collector or a 
contribution box was on a pilgrimage in 
his vicinity. I never heard that he made 
a bodily escape in terror, on any such oc- 
casion, but his soul had wings and fled 
from the object whose claims were present- 
ed. And if his soul was as empty as the 
charity-box would be, if all were like him, 
a very small pair of wings would suffice to 
carry so small and empty a soul from the 
regions of benevolence.—[_N. Y. Evangelist. 





MARIA’S DECISION. 


*Maria was playing in the hall of her 
pleasant home with a group of companions, 
when a schovl-mate entered, and with tears 
exclaimed, ‘ Lillie is dead!’ The pastime 
ceased, and the silence of sad surprise suc- 
ceeded. Lillie, while swinging under the 
waving foliage of her play-grounds, grazed 
the heels of a spirited horse standing near, 
and in a moment his iron-bound feet reach- 
ed her head, and she was borne to her 
weeping parents in the embrace of death. 
She had loved to pray, and we believe was 
an angel of light when tears were falling 
upon her calm face, beautiful even in her 
last sleep. 

Maria listened to the particulars of that 
tragical scene, and was lost in thought-— 
Then with tremulous lips she said to her 
grieving friends, ‘I must be a Christian.’ 
Again she paused, and in a few minutes 
added, ‘I must be a Christian to-day.’ But 
this resolve did not satisfy her troubled 
heart. With solemn energy she rose, say- 
ing, ‘I must be a Christian now.’ Retir- 
ing alone with God and the Bible, she 
sought mercy through Christ her only Re- 
deemer, and gave evidence that she yielded 
her heart to him. 

In a few months, by means of a slow and 
painful disease, she went, we trust, to the 
same eternal gates through which Lillie so 
suddenly passed. She departed brightly 
as a fading rainbow in summer, to the glory 
above. 

Did Maria act wisely in improving the 
warning of her Heavenly Father? and will 
not each youthful reader of this sketch imi- 
tate her example? Death has invaded 
your circle of companions, and urged the 
Saviour’s tender admonition, ‘ Be ye also 
ready.’ Obey and you shall be forever 
blessed.—[ Am. Mess. 

5 ——————— —_—_} : 
acy.—We are no, sooner warmed 
with the celestial flames, bot. natural corrup- 
tion is inclining us to grow cold ; like hot wa- 
ter, which loseth its heat by degrees, unless 
the fire be kept continually under it.—[ Bazter, 
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Editorial. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


TRUMBULL GALLERY. 
CONCLUDED. 
New Haven, March, 1853. 

We will take a look this week at a few -of 
those paintings for whose accommodation 
Trumbull Gallery was erected. There are 
about fifty inthe whole collection; of these, 
many are valuable as representing memorable 
events in the American Revolution, many as 
being portraits of the most distinguished men 
of these times, drawn by one who was intimate- 
ly connected with them, and several for other 
reasons. The most important are of a histori- 
cal character. 

Col. Trumbull was personally engaged in 
the Revolution. He was one of the aids-de- 
camp of General Washington in 1775; in the 
following year was deputy-adjutant-general of 
the Northern Department under the command 
of Major-General Gates, and was present at 
several engagements, in which he acquitted 
himself with great honor. He withdrew from 
the service in the spring of 1777. 

He anticipated the vast consequences of the 
Revolution, and the future greatness of his 
country; and having a natural taste for draw- 
ing, in which he had already made some pro- 
gress, he resolved to cultivate that talent, and 
devote himself to the commemoration of those 
eventful occurrences which had just taken 
place. Accordingly he studied the art of paint- 
ing, first in this country, and afterwards in Eu- 
rope. He was for a long time in London, and 
while there, had the privilege of pursuing his 
studies in the studio of Mr. West. 

He partially accomplished his design, but 
did not receive from his country that encourage- 
ment which was necessary for its full develop- 
ment. In 1817, Congress ordered four paint- 
ings which are now in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol at Washington; the city of New York 
ordered one or two: and a few more were sent 
to other parts of the country ; but the largest 
share of them are now in the Gallery at New 
Haven. To an examination of a few of these 
latter we will now direct our attention; and 
such excellent descriptions of them are given 
in the catalogue in the gallery, that we must 
be excused for drawing rather freely from these 
sources our remarks upon them. 

Tue Barrie or Bunxer Hitt was pro- 
duced in London, in 1786, and received great 
approbation. The time chosen for the paint- 
ing was the moment of defeat, when General 
Warren, who had just arrived at the scene of 
action, was shot down by a musket ball through 
the head, atthe moment when the Americans, 
having expended their amunition, were obliged 
to yield, and the British troops became masters 
of the field. The principal group represents 
the death of General Warren ; a soldier on his 
knees supports him, and with one hand wards 
off the bayonet of a British grenadier. Col. 
Small a friend of the general, has just rushed 
to his rescue, is seizing the musket of the gre- 
nadier to prevent the fatal blow, and is endea- 
voring to speak to his friend. Near by are 
several Americans, whose amunition is expend- 
ed; but who, although destitute of bayonets, 
are still persisting in an obstinate and desper- 
ate, though fruitless resistance. Gen. Putnam 
is seen reluctantly ordering a retreat ; and be- 
yond him are a party of Americans firing their 
last charge into the victorious ranks of the 
enemy. Behind Col. Smell, is Col. Pitcairn, 
of the British marines, mortally wounded, and 
falling in the arms of his son, to whom he is 
speaking for the last time. On the right of the 
painting, a young American, wounded in the 
sword hand end in-the breast, has begun to re- 
tire, attended by a faithful servant ; but on see- 
ing his General fall, he hesitates whether or 
not in‘ his present condition to return to the 
rescue. Inthe rearare seen the British troops 
ascending the hill, and farther distant, the 

Somerset ship of war, the north end of Boston, 
the harbor, shipping, etc. 

On that day Col. Trumbull was adjutant of 
of the first regiment of Connecticut troops sta- 


tioned at Roxbury, and saw the action from 
that place. 


Tse Deats or Montcomery in THE AT- 
Tack or QuesEc is a very fine painting. It 
represents the moment when by his death the 
plan of attack was entirely disconcerted. He 
js represented as expiring, supported by two of 








his officers, and near him lie his two aids-de- 
camp, Major M’Pherson and Capt. Cheeseman, 
who were killed by the discharge of the same 
grape-shot that took away the life of their Gene- 
ral. Several others are standing around, whose 
countenances are full of surprise and grief.— 
The earth is covered with snow, the trees are 
stripped of their foliage, the night is gloomy, 
the scene desolate. 

In the Dectaration oF INDEPENDENCE the 
portraits were all, as far as practicable, taken 
from life. Mr. Adams was painted in London ; 
Mr. Jefferson in Paris; Mr. Hancock und 
Samuel Adams in Boston; Mr. Edward Rut- 
ledge in Charleston, etc., etc. Inorder to give 
variety to the composition, the artist has made 
the whole committee who drafted the Declara- 
tion, come forward to the president’s table to 
make their report, instead of having the chair- 
man arise in his place for that purpose, as was 
really the case. These five men who constitut- 
ed the committe, John Adams, Roger Sherman, 
Rebert F. Livingston, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Benjamin Franklin, have an appearance of 
grandeur and sublimity, as they stand before 
that table and deliver up that Declaration 
which is to free forever their country from 
British dominion. 

The Portrait or GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
taken full length, and the size of life, was 
painted at Philadelphia, in 1792, for the city of 
Charleston ; the following description of it is 
taken fromthe Catalogue. ‘This picture was 
intended to represent the military character of 
the great original ; but the citizens of Charles- 
ton being desirous of seeing him rather in his 
civil character, such as they had recently seen 
him in his visit to that city, another picture, 
was, with the kind consent of the President, 
begun and finished, which now hangs in some 
public building at Charleston. This painting 
was also finished, and with his approval, re- 
mained in the hands of the artist, who had 
formerly been his aid-de-camp. 

‘ He is represented in full uniform, standing 
on an eminence, on the south side of the creek 
at Trenton, a small distance below the stone 
bridge and mill. He holds in his right hand his 
reconnoitering glass, with which he is supposed 
to have been examining the strength of the 
hostile army, pouring into and occupying Tren- 
ton, which he had just abandoned at their ap- 
proach; and having ascertained their great 
superiority, as well in number as in discipline, 
he is supposed to have been meditating how to 
avoid the apparently impending ruin. To re- 
scross the Delaware in the presence of such an 
enemy, was iinpossible ; to retreat down the 
eastern side of the river and cross at Philadel- 
phia, was equally so; to hazard a battle on the 
ground, was desperate; and he is supposed to 
have just formed the plan of that movement 
which he executed during the succeeding night. 
This led to the splendid success at Princeton 
on the following morning; and in the estima- 
tion of the great Frederick of Prussia, placed 
his military character ona level with that of 


the greatest commanders of ancient or modern 
times. 


‘ Behind and near him an attendant holds his 
horse ; further back are seen artillery, assisting 
in the defence of the bridge and mill, against 
the attack made by the enemy a little before 
sunset ; the bridge and mill are seen under the 
legs of the horse, and higher up in the perspec- 
tive distance are seen several glimpses of the 
creek and its windings; and the fires which so 
fataly deluded the enemy during the night, are 
in many places already lighted and visible. 

In the countenance of the hero, the likeness, 
the mere make of the face, was not all that was 
attempted; but the features are animated, and 
exalted by the mighty thoughts revolving in 
the mind on that sublime occasion; the high 
resolve, stamping on the face and attitude its 
lofty purpose, to conquer or perish. 

‘ Every minute article of the dress, down to 
the buttons and spurs, and every strap and 
buckle of the horse-furniture, were carefully 
painted from the several objects.’ 

EE 
NEW PUBLICATION. 


A Pictorial Question Book, on Incidents in 
the Life of our Saviour. By Rev. Josera Ban- 
VARD. ton. Published by Heath and 
Graves, 79, Cornhill. 

Preracr.—This book, as the title indicates, 
is intended for those children who are too old 
to use the “ Infant Series,” but yet are not suf- 
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rms | far advanced to study with tiger a 
the “ Topical” Question Books, or those of a 








similar character. It is designed as a transi- 
tion book between these, and therefore, con- 
tains some of the elements of both. In each 
lesson a nnmber of questions comparatively 
easy, have been introduced for the encourage- 
ment of the scholar; and a number of others 
that are legs so, in order to stimulate inquiry 
and excite thought; whilst none, it is hoped, 
are so difficult as to bafile the efforts of any dili- 
gent youthful student. 











Variety. 


WHAT A CHILD MAY DO. 


The father of one of the children in the rag- 
ged school at King’s Cross was a drunken 
ustman, who had been visited for five years by 
the city missionary, and apparently with no 
success. 

After many efforts, he succeeded in inducing 
him tosend his children to school. One, a lit- 
tle girl, when sufficiently instructed herself, 
read the Bible to her father, and afterwards 
taught him to read it. He became a very dili- 
gent reader of God’s Word, and a regular at- 
tendant at the house of God, and soon exchang- 
ed his smock-frock for a coat. This poor man, 
full of zeal, began to converse with his mate 
who accompanied him with his cart, and pre- 
vailed on him to go with him to church. Ina 
few weeks he induced four others also to go 
with himto worship. His zeal for God expos- 
ed him to much persecution, but he bore it all 
with Christian fortitude and patience. Neither 
sneers, scoffs nor threats have moved him from 
his purpose. " The minister of the district has 
admitted him to the Lord’s table, and has taken 
great interest in him and his family. Here, 
then you see her father and five more, all 
brought to church by this little girl—this little 
missionary at home. Can you do nothing? 

—_@~—— 


FALLING IN WITH THE FASHION. 

Ifa fashion or custom is plainly contrary to 
duty, beware how you sanction it. Do not be 
ashamed to bear ridicule and reproach, when 
they result from resistance to sin. ‘Some of 
you, when you go forth from your father’s roofs, 
may ‘ind your lot cast in a community where 
public sentiment sanctions card-playing, or 
dram-drinking, or Sabbath-breaking. While 
all your associates and neighbors addict them- 
selves to these vices, you cannot abstain from 
them without appearing singular and unfash- 
ionable. Pride, or false shame, will whisper 
in your ear the wicked maxim, ‘ When you are 
in Rome, do as the Romans do ; but conscience 
replies, ‘ No, what is wrong in one place is 
wrong in another, no matter what custom, or 
fashion may say to the contrary.’ Should you 
ever be placed in this position, be sure that 
the voice of conscience, and not of pride, is 
obeyed.—[ Boy’s Own Guide. 


—@e—. 


GOOD PAY. 

A boy was caught in the act of stealing dried 
berries in front of a store the other day, and 
was locked up ina dark closet by the grocer. 
Then the boy commenced begging most pathe- 
tically to be released, and after using all the 
persuasion that his young imagination cou!d 
invent, proposed: ‘ Now, if you’ll let me out, 
and send for my daddy, he’ll pay you for the 
berries, and lick me besides” This appeal was 
too much fur the grocery man to stand out 
against. 








—————— 

The Irresistible Appeal.—T he Rev. Dr. John 
Breckenridge was once preparing for a Sunday- 
school meeting in Washington, and requested 
Mr. Webster to take part in the exercises. It 
was with difficulty that he could find time to 
attend, but Dr. Breckenridge was urgent and 
said, ‘Mr. Webster, you must speak.’ Mr. 
Webster, in a serious tone, replied, * Must, sir, 
is the language of kings.’ ‘That is true,’ re- 
plied Dr. Breckenridge, ‘but you know that 2we 
are all sovereigns here” Mr. Webster said he 
could make no further opposition after that ap- 

eal. 
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Death from Swallowing a Pin.—A few days 
since, says the Traveller, a girl of four years, 
residing with her parents in Grafton, in this 
State, Tied in consequence of swallowing a pin 
six weeks previously. The child had the pin 
in her mouth, when a younger child seized 
hold of her, and by the sudden act caused her 


‘to swallow it. The child complained contin- 


ually after swallowing the pin, and evidently 
experienced much suffering before she died. 
panes 

A Litile Joker—An irregular apprentice 
frequently keeping late hours, his master at 
length took occasion to apply some weighty 
arguments to convince him of the ‘ error of his 
ways.’ During the chastisement he exclaimed, 

* How long will you serve the devil 

The boy replied whimpering. ‘You know 
best, sir; I believe my indenture will be out in 
three months?’ 


ee 
Where lies the wisdom of that revenge which 
recoils upon one’s self? Instead of getting the 


better of your enemy, by offending your Maker 
in revenging an injury, you give your enemy 
the advantage of seeing you punished. If you 
would have the whole advantage, forgive, 
and then, if he does not repent, the whole 
punishment will fall upon him. 


Early Rising.—Said the distinguis 
Chatham to his son, ‘I would ieotrbe a! ra 
curtains of your bed and the walls of " 
chamber, If you do not rise early, you aed 
make progress in nothing. If you do not te 
apart your hours of reading, if you suffer your 
self or any one else to break in upon them 
your days will slip through your hands un ay 
avle and frivolous, and unenjoyed by yourself? 

————. 4 


Good Advice.—An Athenian who was hes} 
tating whether to give his daughter in marriage 
to a man of worth with a small fortune, or tog 
rich man who had no other recommendati 
‘went to consult Themistocles on the subject, 

‘I would bestow my daughter,’ said Themisto. 
cles,‘ upon a man without money, rather than 
upon money without a man.’ 

—=— 
SCRAPS. 


Book-keeping Taught in One Lesson.—Don' 
lend them. 

As time passes, memory silently reconjs 
your deeds, which conscience will impressively 
read to you in after life. 

Remember, ye who ridicule a young man for 
his parsimony, and stigmatize him as ‘small? 
that by and by he can afford to be generous 
when you have nothing to give. 

The word piety occurs but once in the Bible, 
Although the thing is enjoined or understood 
on almost every page. the name is not mention. 
ed. Inversely with us, the name is more fre. 
quent than the thing.—Christian Inquirer, 


Poetry. 


THE SILVER BIRD’S NEST. 


A stranded soldier’s epaulette 
The waters cast ashore ; 

A little winged rover met, 
And eyed it o’er and o’er. 

The silver bright so pleased her sight, 
On that lone idle vest, 

She knew not why she should deny 
Herself a silver nest. 

















The shining wire she pecked and twirled 
Then bore it to her bough ; 

While on a flowery twig ’twas curled, 
The bird can show you how. 

But when enough of that bright stuff 
The cunning builder bore 

Her house to make, she would not take 
Nor did she covet more.. 


And when the little artisan, 
With neither pride nor guilt, 

Had entered in her pretty plan,§ 
Her resting-place had bnilt ; 

With here and there a plume to spare, 
About her own light form, 

Of these, inlain with skill, she made 
A lining soft and warm. 


But do you think the tender brood 
She fondled there and fed 

Were prouder when they understood 
The sheen about their bed? 

Do you suppose they ever rose 
Of higher powers possessed, 

Because they knew they peeped and grew 
Within a silver nest? 


THE STARS. 


What are those stars that shine on high, 
Which oft by night I view, 

Like little holes bored in the sky, 
To let the glory through? 


Those stars, though little in our sight, 
Are worlds which God has made ; 
He makes them shine so clear and bright 

In the dark evening shade. 


I cannot count them, nor can tell 
The uses they fulfill ; 

Lut God our maker knows them well, 
And guides them at his will. 

I wonder much that eyes like mine 
Those starry worlds can see ; 

Great God! it was thy power divine 
That made both them and me. 

[Child’s Companion 


JOHN ALCOHOL. 


John Alcohol my Jo, John, 
When we were first acquaint, 

I’'d money in my pocket, John, 
Which now I know there aint. 

I spent it all in treating, John, 
Because I loved you so; 

But, mark me, how you’ve treated me, 
John Alcohol my Jo. 

John Alcohol my Jo, John, 
We’ve been too long together, 

So you must take one road, John, 
And I will take the other. 

For we must tumble down, John, 
Ifhand in hand we go, 

And I will have the bill to foot, 
John Alcohol my Jo. 


————«©£, 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PusLisHEeD WEEKLY, BY NaTHanieL Wout; 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
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